BIRTH     OF     A     PARTY

democratically constituted; so we fell back on the good old
Tory device of ex qjficio members. The Fabian Society,
with less than 2,000 members, all middle class to the marrow
of their bones, was actually allowed two members ex offido.
I was one of them, Edward Pease was the other.

Keir Hardie was determined to get rid of this clever
bourgeois element, and more especially of me. . . . Besides
K. H. had learnt from experience, as I also had, that mixed
committees of clever bureaucrats and journalists and of
genuine Labour men will not work: their brains do not go
at the same speed or in the same channels. Accordingly he
moved and carried the rcconstitution of the committee
with only one Fabian, ex ojjido^ and thus got rid of me (with
my cordial consent), leaving Pease, as the Fabian secretary,
in possession. Pease liked being on the L.R.C. and could see
nothing wrong in any of its proceedings: an attitude which
suited Hardie and MacDonald exactly. . . .

There remained the all-important task of choosing
a Secretary for the new-born Committee. During recent
years a persistent myth has made its way at intervals
into print, to the effect that MacDonald owed his election
to a confusion between himself and James MacDonald
of the S.D.F. and the London Trades Council. Not long
ago the present leader of the Labour Party gave this
legend further currency, in an article in which he went
so far as to suggest that MacDonald ultimately owed
the premiership itself to this singularly fortunate
accident. The story is entirely without foundation.
The most respectable source which I have been able
to discover for it is a passage in the Further Reminiscences
(1912) of H. M. Hyndman. Hyndman, who was a
persistent detractor of MacDonald, and indeed of the
entire Labour Party, and who was not himself present
at the Conference of 1900, quotes no authority for the
rumour, save that he "was told" it. No one who was
present in the Memorial Hall can have been subject
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